ARLINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In accordance with the provisions of the Massachusetts General laws, Chapter 30A, Section 20, notice is 
hereby given for the following meeting of the: 


Arlington School Committee 
School Committee Superintendent Retreat 
Tuesday, August 10, 2021 
5:00 PM 


School Committee/Superintendent/Workshop/R etreat 
Arlington High School 
School Committee Room 
6th Floor, 869 Mass Avenue 
Arlington, MA 


Agenda items 


1. Working dinner 
a. Expand relationship building 
b. List topics for future retreats 


2. Adjourn 


Submitted by Bill Hayner, Chair 


Massachusetts law requires all open session meetings of public bodies to be accessible to members of 
the public, including those with disabilities. If you need reasonable accommodations in order to 
participate in the meeting, contact the Administrative Assistant to the Arlington School Committee Karen 
Fitzgerald at kfitzgerald@arlington.k12.ma.us in advance of the meeting. 





Town of Arlington, Massachusetts 





School Committee/Superintendent Workshop/Retreat, Arlington High School, Superintendent's Office 
, 6th Floor, 869 Mass Avenue, Arlington 


Summary: 

School Committee/Superintendent/W orkshop/Retreat 
Arlington High School 

School Committee Room 

6th Floor, 869 Mass Avenue 

Arlington, MA 





Town of Arlington, Massachusetts 





Agenda items 


Summary: 


1. Working dinner 
a. Expand relationship building 
b. List topics for future retreats 


2. Adjourn 
ATTACHMENTS: 
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Reference ‘ ; 
D Material The_leadership_hourglass. pdf The Leadership hourglass 
Q Reference 7-Signs-of-E ffective-School-Board- 


Material Members-NSBA.pdf_(1).paf 7-signs of effective School Boards 


THE LEADERSHIP HOURGLASS 
A HUMANISTIC VIEW OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE LEADERSHIP: 
BUILDING CAPACITY - WORKING THROUGH OTHERS 
1) Seeing success as the attainment of organizational goals in service of children 
2) Holding student-centered values as the basis for all decisions 
3) Understanding governance versus operations 
4) Listening to opinion more than giving it 
5) Seeing the importance of relationships 
6) Saying Yes as often as possible 
7) Respecting all constituencies 
8) Laughing a lot 
9) Assuming good intentions 
10) Modeling desired behaviors 
11) Celebrating the work in the field 
12) Practicing often the decorum of held dignity 
13) Allowing space for multiple member perspectives 
14) Making the tough decisions with respect and sensitivity 


15) Supporting human resource activity in the district as “job one” 


Anthony J. Bent, Ed,D. 


7 Signs of Effective School Board Members 
By Kathryn Blumsack and Terry McCabe 


Congratulations! You’re now a member of the Board of Education. If you’re like most new board 
members, you’ve worked hard to reach this point. You’ ve listened to your community, and come to 
understand its values and concerns. Above all, you’ve embraced the transformative power of a great 
board to improve public education. Local control of education through elected school boards is a deeply 
held American political tradition. School boards may be small and local, but they represent perhaps the 
most important daily civic commitment we as citizens make to our communities, our children, and our 
future. 


As anew board member, you bring sharp questions, innovative ideas, and fresh energy. Youll look at 
established routines and policies with new eyes, you'll challenge old assumptions, and you’II have the 
opportunity to share your perspective with your fellow board members. At the same time, you’lI learn 
how to make a positive difference in the work of the board, and how to contribute most effectively to 
lasting change. We want you to be the most effective possible advocate for your community’s educational 
vision and values. To help you succeed, we’re going to share with you the seven practices of highly 
effective boards. 


1. Going solo’s a no-no 


You were elected to your board as an individual. You’ve got issues that are priorities for you. And you'll 
get a lot of individual attention early on from friends, school employees, and community members who 
want you to tackle particular problems. The early temptation will be to say “yes’ and use your power to 
fix things. 


Except you won’t have any power to use -- not as an individual, at least. As a school board member, you 
have no individual legal authority to fix problems or decide issues. One of the wisest things you can do is 
to help others understand that you can only get your work done as part of a team. We’re not saying you 
can’t try to take the lead on a particular issue, or that you have to stay silent -- not at all. In fact, the more 
you communicate and share with your fellow board members, the more likely you’ll be able to gain 
support for your priorities and ideas. 


Look at the long term: Your success as a board member is inextricably tied to the success of your board. 
You will be judged by what it accomplishes, not by what you as an individual tried to accomplish. In all 
the years (decades!) we’ve worked with school boards, we’ ve never heard anyone say something like, 
“That’s a bad board -- except for Mary Smith.” 


What do boards work on together? Everything. Consider the three main areas of board responsibility: 
legislative, administrative, and judicial. The first area of responsibility, legislative, refers to policy 
making. Effective boards adopt policies that give direction to the superintendent and staff, enabling them 
to manage the district. The board should seek appropriate input in the development of policy, and after 
adoption should hold the superintendent and staff accountable for its implementation. 


Administration is the second area of responsibility. It includes approving and monitoring the budget, 
approving and monitoring district contracts, and hiring and evaluating the superintendent and appropriate 
staff. The administration should present the draft budget based on the goals and objectives outlined by the 
school board. It is up to the board to ensure that goals and objectives are truly aligned with the spending 
outlined in the budget. As for contracts, many states give final approval and responsibility for major 
contracts to the local board. It is important that you understand the bidding process and follow ethical 
guidelines in approving all contracts. 


Finally, the board’s judicial responsibility refers to hearing formal appeals sessions brought forward by 
staff, students, or parents. Naturally, these appeals require confidentiality, impartiality, and a full 
understanding of school law and regulations. The judicial function is sporadic, but handling appeals 
properly is critical to the effectiveness and fairness of a school board. 


2. Respect the team 


You were elected as an individual, but you’ll work as part of a team. The best way to succeed as a board 
is to practice collaboration and respect. Because boards deal with extremely difficult and vexing issues -- 
from budgets to grievances and everything in between -- it’s common for emotions to sometimes run 
high. Keep in mind that you’re in this for the long haul, and the best way to succeed is to be part of a 
strong team. Boards whose members treat one another with respect tend to be the most effective. Those 
whose members give in to acrimony tend to get less done. 


Collaboration and respect don’t mean consensus. Boards vote, and majorities rule. (But remember: This 
year’s majority could be next year’s minority.) There is honor in casting a sincere vote, win or lose. But, 
after the vote, effective boards move forward together. When you’re new, every challenge will be a first- 
time challenge. But you’ll come to realize that boards confront major issues all the time, and that a long- 
term commitment to collegiality and respect is critical to effective board governance. 


The impact of respect goes beyond the board. The board sets the tone for the entire school system. Staff, 
students, parents, and the community are watching carefully to see how the board functions. Effective 
boards don’t only handle their own work well -- they establish a model of collegiality and collaboration 
that builds confidence across the community that everyone is working to do what’s best for students. 


3. Understand the difference between board and staff 


Effective board members refrain from trying to perform management functions that are the responsibility 
of the superintendent and staff. As a board member, it is your responsibility (along with your fellow board 
members) to ensure that the schools operate well. But it is not your responsibility to run them. That’s 
what the superintendent is for. 


Boards do have great power, but it can seem a strange kind of power to new members because it’s not the 
power to order individuals to “do this” or “stop doing that.” It’s the power to establish goals and policies, 
and then the power to demand accountability for reaching those goals and executing those policies. 


The fundamental reason to refrain from trying to perform management functions is so you can hold the 
system -- and above all, its leader, the superintendent -- accountable for results. Accountability is the key, 
and many recent educational reforms aim to clarify and strengthen accountability. 


If the superintendent understands that he or she will be held accountable by the board to reach goals and 
execute policies, then the board has achieved a key part of its work. If board members muddy 
accountability by trying to involve themselves in management functions, then any individual “win” in a 
particular case has the larger effect of undermining overall system effectiveness. 


Here’s a common situation for a new board member: You’ve been approached by concerned parents or 
community members about fixing an issue. If this happened during an election, you may have assured the 
concerned individuals you’d tackle this issue right away. You should listen to such concerns and 
questions, but rarely if ever will it be appropriate for you to directly contact a principal, a teacher, or a 
coach to try to solve the problem. That’s one of the main ways board members unintentionally diminish 
their effectiveness. 


Part of your job is to help educate the school community about your responsibilities, explain the chain of 
command (or “chain of accountability,” as some board members call it), and direct concerned individuals 
to the appropriate staff person. 


A useful guide for new board members is your school system’s policy on how to handle concerns from 
members of the public, to ensure that every concern gets a fair hearing and timely resolution. And if a 
concern merits board consideration, you should bring it up with your fellow board members. 


4. Share and defend your views, but listen to the views of others 


Your board sets the standard for communication within the district. Do you want your district to be open 
to a thorough discussion, or are you more interested in your own point of view? School board members 
must have the ability to compromise. You won’t “win” on every issue you care about. More importantly, 
sometimes you’ ll find that the information, perspectives, and ideas others have may change your mind, or 
lead to a new and even better collaborative idea. 


In the charged and urgent arena of public education, expect to be flexible, even as you seek to honor your 
deepest values and commitments. There will be times when changes must be made, when tradition cannot 
be honored, or when pressure must be resisted. Sometimes, you’! measure the true success of a board not 
by agreement, but by respectful disagreement and spirited discussion followed by a difficult vote. And 
after a difficult vote, effective boards embrace the decision and move forward together. 


5. Do your homework and ask tough questions 

Members of effective boards come to meetings prepared to engage in discussions, ask questions, and seek 
clarification. A lot of background information is required to make policy and assess accountability. In 
meetings, asking sharp questions can help clarify issues not just for yourself, but for students, families, 
the community, and even school system employees. Here are some good questions to keep in mind: 

¢ What is the goal of this initiative? 

* How does it align with our vision, mission, and system goals? 

¢ How much will it cost? What data tells us it’s important enough to merit the cost? 

¢ What data supports the notion that it will achieve the desired results? 

¢ Are staff ready to implement it? If not, what’s our plan? 

* How does it fit with our existing activities? Does it conflict with anything we’re already doing? 

* How will we evaluate the results? 

Board members are not career education professionals. Sometimes this feels like a handicap because of all 
the jargon, technical language, and policy details that board members, especially new board members, 
may not know. But keep in mind that, in American public education, local board members are not 
expected to be experts. They are responsible for serving as a bridge between lifelong education 
professionals and local communities. 

To build the bridge, some board members like to ask plain questions. Michael Harvey, a board member in 


Maryland’s Kent County, likes to encourage clarity and simplicity by asking, “How would you explain 
this policy to a parent?” 


6. Respect your oath 


Local school board membership is a public office and a public trust. New members swear an oath to 
uphold laws pertaining to public education. An important aspect of the public trust is to maintain 
confidentiality when appropriate. Many issues considered by school boards must be handled in 
confidence, in executive or closed sessions. These commonly include personnel issues, legal matters, 
negotiations, land acquisition, and grievances. 


Your state education laws determine which items must be considered in executive session or in appeals 
hearings, and specify the process for entering and exiting such a session. Everything discussed is 
confidential, with the exception of the summary public report the board president makes after the 
executive or closed session. If an individual board member divulges information from a closed or 
executive session, he or she may be held legally responsible. Significant costs and legal challenges may 
arise for the individual member, the board, and the entire school district. 


Note that, while executive or closed sessions are permitted, most states require any action as a result of 
that executive session to be conducted in a public forum. Just as it is important to adhere to confidentiality 
for matters that should be confidential, it is important to ensure that no open-session topics are discussed, 
or actions taken, in executive or closed sessions. When in doubt, consult your board lawyer. 


7. Keep learning 


Effective board members participate in professional development and commit the time and energy 
necessary to be informed and effective leaders. You should understand your school system’s vision, 
goals, and policies; its current successes, challenges, and opportunities; and the educational environment 
in your community. 


Most importantly, you should know the aspirations and expectations of the students and parents. At the 
national level, American public education is undergoing major and rapid changes. Understanding and 
translating them for your community’s schools will require steady, ongoing work. 


Many resources are available to you in this new position. You need to know about your state statutes and 
the organizing documents for your district. Work closely with your board chair and your superintendent to 
better understand district and board responsibilities. Your state school board association is a great 
resource for information and professional development. There are additional resources available through 
NSBA (www.nsba.org) and this magazine (www.asbj.com). 


OK, new board members. That’s our advice. Congratulations again on your new job and new 
responsibilities. It’ll be exhausting, challenging, and sometimes painful. But, with luck, you’ll share the 
experience of many other school board members in the great American tradition: the most rewarding job 
you will ever have. 


Kathryn Blumsack (kblumsack@ mabe.org) is director of board development for the Maryland 
Association of Boards of Education. Terry McCabe (terry.a.mccabe @ gmail.com) is the former associate 
executive director for the Maine School Boards Association. Michael Harvey, a board member in 
Maryland’s Kent County, contributed to this article. 


Veteran school board members offer advice and a heads-up 


Becoming a school board member can be a daunting task. To help, we called upon the collective wisdom 
and experience of our Reader Panel and other subscribers to tell us what advice they found helpful when 


they joined their school boards. We also asked what they wish they’d known before becoming a school 
board member. 


If you want to add your own advice, email it to us at editor @asbj.com. 
What is the best piece of advice you received as a new board member? 


Get to know what your role is as a board member, develop yourself in many ways, set goals for 
yourself, be positive, know your limits, and above all listen. -- Jo Ann Beamer, board member, 
Ohio 


Do not be in a hurry to do something. It takes time to develop governance skills. -- Jill Wynns, 
board member, California 


Iam only one of five voting members and not a power of one. -- Richard Asadoorian, board 
member, California 


Read and learn your board policies and state law regarding school boards. -- Ginny Moe, board 
member, South Carolina 


Remember, you were elected by citizens. Try to carry their voices and needs. -- Cynthia Shabb, 
board member, North Dakota 


When people present you with a problem, make sure you ask them whether they have already 
discussed the issue with the building level administrator, i.e., principal, before bringing it to you. 
If they have not, ask them to before you begin investigating. -- David Mauffray, board member, 
Mississippi 


Once a decision is made you should support the decision. If you disagree, try to change the 
decision. -- James R Dykeman, Jr., board member, Massachusetts 


If it is not good enough for my child, it is not good enough for any child. -- Bill Kress, board 
member, New York 


Read your school state laws and codes and ask questions about anything you don't understand. - 
- Terisa Fitzpatrick, board member, Illinois. 


As long as you are working in the best interest for the students, vote your conscience. -- Mary 
Mathes, board member, Indiana 


Read everything and to be prepared. -- Iris Lane, board member, Virginia 


If you feel like you are overwhelmed, you are micromanaging. -- Jim Butt, board member, 
Pennsylvania 


Be respectful of the opinions and positions of your fellow board members. -- Scott M. Johnson, 
board member, New York 


Your primary constituents are the students -- who do not vote. -- Charles Wilson, board member, 
Virginia 


Change takes time. Start slow and build to fundamental change. -- Sheldon Wigdor, retired board 
member, California 


Don't surprise your superintendent or the staff with questions at board meetings. Give them a 
heads up that you will be raising an issue so that they will be prepared to speak about it. -- Jeff 
Phillips, board member, North Carolina 


Don't take things personally. -- Vanessa hatcher, board member, Illinois 


Recognize the difference between policy and procedure. -- Bill Culbertson, board member, 
Kentucky 


Create alliances with each board member, learn what they care about and how to present ideas to 
each and every person to speak to their beliefs. -- Mary S. Cunningham, board member, Virginia 


Vote based on facts and data, rather than getting caught up in the politics or trading votes. -- Kyle 
K. Walker, board member, Oregon 


Be open to listen from all stakeholders before making up your mind. -- Raymond Eng, board 
member, New Jersey 


Go to the state association certified training as soon as possible. -- Peggy Taylor, board member, 
Missouri 


At Board meetings don't respond immediately to criticisms or complaints -- Kathleen Oxberry, 
board member, Pennsylvania 


What do you wish you had known before becoming a school board member? 


I wish I had known that the board meetings are not always where the suggestions are made or 
where the work gets accomplished. -- Cynthia Shabb, School board member, North Dakota 


How much time it would take (and how many nights I'd be away from my family). -- Stephanie 
Gunderson, board member, Pennsylvania 


All of the acronyms. -- Steven Hermann, board member, Missouri 
I didn't realize that so much was prescribed by law. -- Terry Reed, board member, Indiana 


How demanding the job can be when there are "hot button" issues pending. -- Cheryl D. Mayes, 
board member, Tennesssee 


The thing that surprised me the most was the level of respect that I received after being elected. 
Even people I had known for years and always on first name basis immediately started referring 


to me as "Mr." -- Joseph M. (Mickey) Furcron, board member, Texas 


I wish I had known right from the start that I need to evaluate all requests that come my way and 
respond appropriately. -- Kathy Korte, board member, New Mexico 


Constitutents expect you to be on call 24/7. -- Sann Knipple, board member, Illinois 


Your first year is like drinking from a fire hose. The amount of reading materials and data you 
will be inundated with is unbelievable. -- Ronald Sommer, board member Vice-President, New 
York 


That I would actually feel good about being a trustee. -- Michael Castellano, board member, N.Y. 


The misinformation that the public and parents have about public schools and how they educate 
children. -- Elaine G. Davis, board member, Louisiana 


I wish I would have known how best to communicate collaboratively as a board with the 
superintendent. -- Michelle Engel, board member, Indiana 


How rewarding it feels when things are going well, and to know you have been a good shephard 
for the district. -- Nick Hankes, board member, Illinois 


I wish I had known more about district finances. Early on, I heard someone say, "Show me where 
you put your money and I will show you where your priorities are." That is so true! -- Kathryn 
Simpson, board member, Washington state 


That changing a system is hard work, even in a small district. -- Kacie Neaby, board member, 
Washington state 


As a board member, you personally will not make any difference, but as a team, you will. - 
- Linda Kessler, board member, Wyoming 


I did not realize how much "business" was involved. Purchases, leases, budgets,etc. I thought the 
work I would be doing would be closer to the children. -- Bill Bradley, board member, 
Mississippi 


I wish I had known how easily misunderstood board decisions may be in the community and how 
important it is to over-communicate. -- Julia K Beckman, board member, Illinois 


I wish I'd had a thorough study of Robert's Rules of Order. -- Ginny Moe, board member, South 
Carolina 
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